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From the Editors 


Months of Legwork 


What are American church and labor leaders thinking, say- 
ing, doing in order to better their knowledge and understand- 
ing of one another? An investigator who has been trained both 
as a minister and as a labor organizer travelled across America 
seeking the answer to this question, and he has come back 
with a careful, sympathetic report. “Church and Labor Rela- 
tions’ is the most up-to-date and comprehensive survey avail- 
able cn promising projects for making the church’s influence 
felt among labor groups. 

Mr. Jesse Cavileer’s official position is ‘Staff Specialist in 
Religion and Labor’ at New York’s famed Labor Temple, the 
pioneer Protestant experiment in church-labor relations. Mr. 
Cavileer reports on programs which he has personally in- 
vestigated. He has read the files and reports of the programs, 
interviewed the people in charge, checked with the leaders of 
groups working with them, sought out writers and reporters 
acquainted with the work. He has talked to the people served 
and the people supporting or opposing the work. His brief 
atticle is the fruit of hundreds of interviews and months of 
legwork. Where Mr. Cavileer has made critical judgments he 
has given the persons or in- 
stitutions concerned oppor- 
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Church and Labor Relations 


By JESSE CAVILEER 


Labor Looks to the Church 


Ministers and church leaders all over the country are asking, 
‘How do we establish relations with the best elements in or- 
ganized labor in our community?” If the present policy of the 
C.1.O. and some other labor groups continues, churchmen will 
have to ask, “What do I do when labor makes contact with 
me?” For the unionization of religious workers has a strong 
start in the Y.W.C.A. and Y.M.C.A., in many of the Jewish 
agencies, and in a few Protestant social service agencies. And 
the C.1.O. now has two very able churchmen working for it 
exclusively in the area of securing understanding and coopera- 
tion from the Protestant churches. 


A Labor Official Seeks Common Ground 


Since December of 1943, John Ramsay, an official of the 
United Steelworkers of America, C.I.O., has been assigned 
by his union to full-time work finding common ground be- 
tween labor and the local churches in the communities where 
the steel workers are organized. An active churchman with 
deep personal religious concern, Mr. Ramsay has always tried 
to establish personal relationships for himself and his family 
with some local church in the communities to which he was 
sent to organize for the union, often submitting to denial of 
fellowship and to snobbery from the congregation because of 
his union work. His common practice is to tell church people 
of the prayer and struggle he went through deciding to do or- 
ganizing work. To antagonistic persons in the churches he says, 
“You don’t have to agree with me, but as a Christian you have | 
to try to love and understand me.” | 

Mr. Ramsay is genuinely anxious to reorient labor people 
to the church, as well as to help the church to understand 
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labor’s concerns and feelings. He does not feel that the first 
responsibility of the church is to fight on the side of labor in all 
its campaigns, much less to whitewash all that union leader- 
ship or membership does, but he does feel that if churchmen 
were better informed about labor and were better Christians, 
many more would be working in and with organized labor and 
that the industrial struggle would be much less bitter. His prto- 
cedure now is to call together groups of ministers and trade- 
unionists for luncheon discussions in communities where steel 
workers are organized. His genuine religious faith and deep 
concern for labor keep the meetings free from extreme criti- 
cism and emotional antagonism, and aid in maintaining a con- 
structive emphasis. 


Cooperation With Unions in 1944 Election 


Since June of this year, Dr. Dwight Bradley, former director 
of the Council for Social Action of the Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches, has been working for the National Citizens 
Political Action Committee, sponsored by the C.I.O., on arous- 
ing the interest of religious leaders in the issues of the 1944 
elections. While the primary emphasis of Dr. Bradley’s work 
is that of stimulating the exercise of the franchise by church 
people, he also endeavors to win support for the aims and poli- 
cies of the Political Action Committee in church circles. A 
number of religious leaders are serving as Religious Associates 
of the Committee. 


Labor Meets With Ministers 


A third aspect of the C.I.O.’s work has probably reached 
even more church leaders. Kermit Eby, a minister in the Church 
of the Brethren, has been for a year and a half Assistant Di- 
rector of the C.1.O. Department of Education and Research. 
He estimates that he spends at least a fourth of his time meet- 
ing with ministers, seminary student conferences, and in other 
work with religious groups. From his office the C.1.O. now 
mails to twenty thousand church people its Facts For Action 
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bulletins, and reprints of articles by Mr. Eby and others which 
have appeared in religious periodicals. In cooperation with 
other church and labor leaders, Mr. Eby is trying to get more 
adequate coverage of labor problems in church publications. 
He has available a booklet, Labor and Religion, stressing the 
common ideals and interests of the church and labor and ad- 
vising church people how to establish relations with labor in 
their local communities. Also planned for publication soon is 
an illustrated color-cartoon-leaflet on the struggle for justice as 
portrayed in the Bible. 


Labor Asks for “Understanding and Concern” 


Another labor leader concerned about relations with the 
church is Alfred Hoffman, Vice-President of the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers, C.1.0., and a Presiding Elder 
in the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. Sharply rejecting the idea 
that capital-labor relations in America are inevitably a struggle 
between classes, Mr. Hoffman is anxious to work out a more 
adequate church-labor integration, both because of his con- 
cern for the church and its message and because he believes 
the church is especially equipped to be a force for mediation 
and mutual understanding between all social groups. “What 
we want from the church,” says Mr. Hoffman, “is not a com- 
mitment always to fight on our side, but enough understand- 
ing and concern so that the consciences of church people can 
act intelligently.” 

Other C.I.O. leaders especially concerned about a closer in- 
tegration of religion and labor include Lawrence Rogin, Educa- 
tional Director of the Textile Workers Union, C.1.O., and a 
member of the Society of Friends; John Blackburn, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Printing Trades Council and a member of the 
Presbyterian Church; and Ellis Van Riper, Steelworkers Union 
official and leader in Calvary Episcopal Church in New York 
City. Since the early days of C.1.O. organization in the South 
in the 1930's, Lucy Randolph Mason, formerly of the Y.W.- 
C.A., has been public relations director of the C.I.O. in the 
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Southern states. She has always sought to gain support and 
understanding from as many Southern churches as possible, 
_ but she reports that she has sometimes had to go into a neigh- 
boring state to find a minister who would open a C.1.O. con- 
vention with prayer. 


Labor’s Interest in Churches is New 


As church leaders who tried to establish relationships with 
labor unions before the rise of the C.I.O. will recognize, this 
labor interest in the churches is new. It can be accounted for 
in large part by the broader philosophy of the aims and pur- 
poses of labor developed by the leaders of the C.1.O. and now 
Shared by some officials of the A. F. of L. and other unions. 
Labor has seen, particularly in the mass industries, that its 
interests are dependent on legislation and public opinion, and 
that these interests can be defeated if the public can be mo- 
bilized against organized labor. 

Many C.I.O. leaders regard the organized churches of Amet- 
ica as among the largest opinion-moulding agencies in the coun- 
try. The church differs from the radio, riewspapers, and movies 
in that it is not capital-owned and not so fixed in its opinions. 
It has a service ideal and can be appealed: to on that basis. 
/ While the bulk of the political radicals and others who felt 
that the church was inevitably an enemy of the people went 
into the C.L.O. at its formation or soon after, many of the new 
union leaders who have come to the fore have an open-minded, 
far-sighted perspective on the aims of labor and of the church. 
A number of devoutly religious Protestants are among this 
group and have been given a freer hand than formerly to work 
in their own way and to establish relations with the churches. 


Is Labor Trying to Use the Church? 


Most churchmen do not yet know of this new interest on 
the part of labor, and some of those who do are raising ques- 
tions about it. “It seems to me that labor is trying to use the 
church simply for its own secular, partisan, and not always 
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justifiable purposes,” says one New England minister. Other 
religious leaders are afraid of establishing any associations 
with labor because they feel that they are not equipped to 
understand the complex issues involved, or because they feel 
this is not the field of the church. Some ministers oppose, others 
favor, cooperation with labor’s new social and political ven- 
tures on the basis of conservative or liberal standards not all 
integrally related to their religious convictions. Some ministers 
who objected strenuously to the absence of labor representa- 
tives at the Church and Industry dinners of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers have no comparable objection to 
Church and Labor dinners. Others who attended the N.A.M. 
meetings now do not want to meet with the C.1.O. 


Problems for Protestantism 


On the whole, labor's new approach seems to offer a fine 
opportunity for Protestantism to establish a closer relationship 
with industrial workers. But the following general counsel 
(based on conversations with ministers and Christian labor 
leaders in many industrial centers) may be helpful. 

1. It is possible to establish the sort of alliance with labor 
leaders which makes it harder rather than easier for workers 
to see in the church anything more than a helpful outside ally. 
As to the value of the church itself, ministers are at unfor- 
tunate extremes. Some are so conscious of the shortcomings of 
the church that their approach to labor is completely apolo- 
getic. Others react against a period of social action which was 
largely secular in its motivation and emphasis, and see nothing 
in secular movements but a more or less useful Opportunity for 
the church. Certainly neither of these attitudes is calculated to 
bridge the gap between the church and organized workers. 


Are the Churches Trying to Use Labor? 


2. The church will do well to avoid establishing a common 
ground with labor on issues chosen only and changed only by 
the union. But a large segment of labor has always felt that 
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the churches, particularly the Roman Catholic Church, were 
trying to use labor for sectarian religious purposes, and were 
likely to divide workers into warring factions without regard 
for the peculiar values and contributions of labor itself. Labor 
leaders, both as a matter of principle and policy, would do well 
to avoid acting in such a way themselves in their new relation- 
ship with the churches. As with the church, labor’s perspectives 
are often narrow and need to be broadened and informed by 
this relationship. Furthermote, out of the bitter struggle which 
labor has gone through and in some areas still faces, it is not 
hard to understand that some union leaders have developed 
an extreme class-struggle ‘‘all’s fair’ attitude in their dealings 
with other groups. 


The Church Goes to the Factory 


For a long time the bulk of the industrial workers in America 
have been Roman Catholic, and their trade union leadership 
Catholic and Jewish. But the new war workers are Negroes, 
farmers, and white collar workers. These are precisely the cen- 
ters of Protestant population in America. Are the churches 
reaching these people in their new living centers, giving moral 
and spiritual counsel as they face their new relationships with 
unions, employers, racial and cultural groups? Will the war 
workers bring a new point of view to the local churches and 
force them to take their social creeds out of the area of con- 
descending abstractions and into the issues that live for their 
own members ? 

Through the Christian Commission for Camp and Defense 
Communities, federated Protestantism has done remarkable 
work in providing formal religious services for the millions of 
workers who have moved into the new war towns. The churches 
already functioning in the war areas have, on the other hand, 
usually failed to welcome the new people or to make them feel 
at home. For example, a large church in one of our biggest war 
centers has a minister who has always stood for the rights of 
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labor. When I talked to the associate pastor this summer he too 
was anxious to find out how he could help labor and could 
present the challenge of the Christian faith to war workers. 

“You have a unique opportunity,” I suggested. “There must 
be many of them coming to your church.” 

“Oh, no, we can’t attract them; we’re a downtown church,” 
he replied. Yet I knew war workers who attended his church, 
and I knew at least one church member who had gone into in- 
dustrial work. But that church has made no survey of its mem- 
bers’ occupations, has made no appeal to war workers and is 
not helping its members with their vocational problems. The 
minister is still preaching courageously, and against opposition, 
for the rights of those outsiders, the new workers and the 
Negroes. 

Most Protestant churches have failed because of snobbery 
or their inability to meet the special problems of people new 
to the factories and to long hours of work with little free time. 
They have failed at the moment of their greatest opportunity. 

The rest of this article describes more or less successful at- 
tempts, local and national, denominational and inter-church, 


to bridge the gap between organized religion and organized 
labor. 


American Churches Lag Behind English and Scotch 


American churches have lagged behind English and Scotch 
churches in seeing the need to “meet men where most of their 
time is occupied—in the midst of their work,” as Mr. Mackin- 
tosh, Secretary of the Home Board of the Church of Scotland, 
puts it.* Since mid-1941, chaplains have been attached to the 
hostels in large munition centers of England. Hundreds of 
factory meetings have been held during National Prayer Week, 
on Good Friday, at Christmas. In one factory fortnightly serv- 
ices for day and night shifts are regularly held. 

In Scotland one hundred industrial chaplains (ministers with 


*All information on British churches is from material issued by the British 
Information Service. 
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factories for their parishes) were appointed between the fall 
of 1942 and May, 1943. Some of the chaplains, such as the 
Rev. Ian Frazer, distinguished graduate in Divinity of Edin- 
burgh University, have become workers in the mills of which 
they are chaplains. The types of chaplaincy in England range 
-from those paid for by the industry to those sponsored entirely 
by the churches. 


Industrial Chaplaincies in America 


The management-supported type of industrial chaplaincy 
existed in America long before the present war and has in- 
creased since the war began. The following is a true story of 
what may be a typical instance of this sort of industrial chap- 
laincy. 

A minister, doing temporary missions work in an industrial 

settlement, campaigned effectively against drunkenness and 

absenteeism in the town’s industry. The company had great 
difficulty with its production for these causes. It asked the min- 
ister to join its staff as an “Industrial Chaplain and Morale 
Officer,’ at a wage more adequate than he was receiving. He 
has done effective work for the company and lowered absentee- 
ism considerably. However, after a year of this work, he feels 
that the company is judging him simply by production stand- 
ards and that he would like to work for a firm where he can 
do more religious work. The company is less enthusiastic about 
his work now than it was earlier; since good living and work- 
ing habits have been developed, he is no longer necessary. 
Within the last month he has resigned. 


Problems of an Industrial Morale Officer 

Some of the problems church leaders have raised about this 
kind of situation are: 

1. The minister is usually styled “Industrial Chaplain and 
Morale Officer,” “Industrial Chaplain and Personnel Officer,” 
or something similar. Actually, he works for no church and is 
supported entirely by the management. It takes an unusual pet- 
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son to avoid giving the impression among the employees that 
management has “bought religion for its side.” 

2. Such chaplaincy arrangements are often part of a paternal- 
istic industrial set-up in which the company institutes free 
picnics, special benefits, and Christmas bonuses—but gives no 
actual voice in determining wage or working policy to the em- 
ployees. In the situation described above, for example, there 
is no union among the employees, and rightly or wrongly the 
union in this industry feels that the industrial chaplain is a 
part of the company’s tactics for keeping the union out. 

3. While the Federal Council of Churches and the major 
denominations, including the one involved in the case above, 


support the principle of free collective bargaining through” 


unions of the workers’ own choosing, the industrial chaplain 
employed by industry is ordinarily not allowed to mention this 
and may be expected to work against it. 


The Quincy, Massachusetts, Industrial Parish 

Several other varieties of industrial chaplaincy have recently 
been developed—and with greater promise. In Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts, I met the Rev. Chester Underhill who serves as an 
industrial chaplain for the workers of the entire community. 
He has offices in the major industrial plants in the city, at 
labor union headquarters and in the local Y.M.C.A. The poster 
announcing his work says: “Appointments for consultation may 
be made through the Quincy Y.M.C.A. or through your Per- 
sonnel Department, or through your Labor Union.” 

Mr. Underhill spent the first month of his work calling on 
“key leaders in the shops and unions. He met considerable sus- 
picion that his work was union or management dominated or 
favoring the A. F. of L., the C.I.O. or the Independent Union. 
He proved these suspicions unfounded, and former critics 
helped in publicizing his work. He secured written expressions 
of approval of his industrial chaplaincy program from execu- 
tives of the outstanding industries, from union leaders, from 
the pastors of the Protestant churches, from the Catholic clergy, 


~- 
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and from the local Jewish rabbi. 

Mr. Underhill was appointed by and is responsible to the 
Quincy Council of Churches. He believes that industrial cor- 
porations as such should not support this sort of project, at 
least not until after the chaplain’s genuine concern for the men 
and lack of bias is established. He has stressed personal coun- 
seling and the relationship of workers to the existing Quincy 
churches, rather than formal religious services. 


Adirondack Lumber Camp Parish 

Perhaps the public knows least about an industrial parish 
which covers the Adirondack mountain region of New York 
state and a considerable part of New England. The parish is 
composed of lumber camps and employs the full-time services 
of two ministers, one of whom edits a paper for the camps and 
covers the New York area, while the other works in New 
England. 

A similar service has been carried on among isolated groups 
of construction workers and others in Alaska. 

All these projects do little by way of a direct attack on the 
moral and spiritual problems of industry and labor. Undoubt- 
edly many of the chaplains described have combined an un- 
biased approach with a stimulus to workers and employers to 
regard their basic industrial relationships in a Christian light. 
However, the tentativeness of a new situation makes for cau- 
tion;_and there is no clear-cut policy worked out for these 


situations. 


The People’s Institute of Applied Religion 

A very different approach to the factory worker is made by 
the People’s Institute of Applied Religion, conducted by Claude 
Williams in Detroit. Mr. Williams had previously carried on 
this work among the Negroes and poor white preachers of the 
South.* When thousands of these people flocked to Detroit, 
Mr. Williams came with them. In Detroit he received the sup- 


“*See the biographies of Claude Williams by Cedric Belfrage: South of God 
(New York, 1941) and A Faith to Free the People (New York, 1944). 
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port of the Detroit Presbytery and the Board of National Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 

Mr. Williams has noted that the formal education and so- 
phistication of the urban middle classes are primarily respon- 
sible for the development of the “liberal” view of the Bible 
and religion. The poorest and most exploited classes do not 
feel at home and often are not welcomed in the middle and 
upper class churches. As the established churches rise in social 
rank and sophistication, there is an exodus of the lowest income 
groups, who go into new sects, usually highly emotional in 
religious expression and fundamentalist in their theology. 


Fundamentalism and Social Action 


Mr. Williams believes that, although the emotionalism and 
fundamentalism of these groups are usually escapist and anti- 
social in some of their implications, they do not have to be. By 
a series of Bible charts and lectures, he points out the elements 
in the Scriptures which stand for social justice and against 
racism, and for the common man and against his enemies. In 
Detroit I found agreement among many church and labor lead- 
ers that he has built new attitudes toward the Negro and the 
Jew and toward organized labor among a number of sect-type 
preachers who are working in the war plants and preaching on 
the street or in churches housed in garages, living rooms, or 
other improvised quarters. 

Detroit church leaders raised numerous questions about the 
work, however. A leader of interchurch work told me, “It’s 
safe to assume that the closer you get to the Communist Party, 
the better Claude likes it. If he isn’t a Party member, it must 
be for strategic reasons. But our regular churches have failed 
their responsibilities to the war-workers so completely that I 
don’t see how we can be too critical. He reaches mostly Negro 
preachers but also some whites, and the complete interracial- 
ism of his work is a challenge to our segregated churches.” 
A local minister who has many war workers and trade union 
leaders in his church said, “We haven’t used Claude much be- 
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cause of the unscrupulousness of the political group with which 
he is associated.” A labor leader said, ‘“He’s helping to counter 
anti-labor attitudes among the Negro preachers and he’s teach- 
ing a sort of Marxist economic determinism to them, which 
is all right with me, but I don’t like to see the power of a 
totalitarian group like the Communists extended.” 

In Mr. Williams’ office, I pointed out that the title of one of 
his pamphlets, “Theistic Collectivism,’ could easily distinguish 
him from the Communists, who now are opposed to col- 
lectivism in America and favor capitalism. “I do not want to 
be distinguished. from the Communists,’ said Mr. Williams. 
He pointed out to me that the pamphlet had been published 
some time ago, and that his ‘‘People’s Congress of Applied 
Religion” held this summer did not mention collectivism, but 
stressed “The People’s Stake in Teheran,” which is the new 
Communist emphasis. I also noted that many of the speak- 
ers at this conference were closely associated with the Com- 
munists. “I work with whoever will work with me,” said 
Mr. Williams, “and the Communists have been my closest 
supporters. But thete is a campaign on by certain socialists and 
pacifists in the churches to stop support of my work by the 
Presbyterian Church.” 

Whatever the precise facts in this situation, it raises the 
general problem of the extent to which an industrial chaplain 
can use his status as a religious leader to advance any political 
faction, either in labor or in the church. Certain political asso- 
ciations, New Deal, Socialist, or Communist, give the chaplain 
an easy approach to cooperation from those in labor who share 
his convictions, but the Church will do well in each case to ask 
what commitments from the chaplain are involved in securing 


this cooperation. ; 


Mr. Williams’ Reply 

The foregoing statement about the People’s Institute of Applied Re- 
ligion was sent by the author to Mr. Claude Williams with the sugges- 
tion that if he considered the article unfair, he should make a statement 


presenting his own interpretation of his work. 

The editors of SoctaL ACTION received the following letter in reply, 
dated September 18: 

I received a copy of the article submitted for Social Action 
written by Jesse Cavileer. This article as it stands is unworthy 
of Social Action and is an altogether inadequate presentation 
of the Institute. I doubt very seriously whether Cavileer would 
be able to appraise the work, judging from the conversation I 
had with him. But whether he is incapable or malicious, he 
could not have presented a more one-sided picture of the work. 
Certainly with the broad and official support we have received 
from labor, liberal and church groups he could have, with ease, 
found many whose statements in regard to the work would not 
have been made in terms of oblique red-baiting. I vigorously 
emphasize that his appraisal of the work is unworthy of your 
paper and of any writer who proposes to make an objective 
appraisal of the work. 

I certainly hope that it will not be included. If it is, will the 
author be good enough to include the names of the persons 
quoted? I hope that you will “pull” this article until a more 
honest appraisal can be made by one more capable or willing 
to make such an appraisal. In the meantime, I am 

Most cordially yours, 
Claude Williams 

On receipt of the letter a telegram was sent to Mr. Williams: 
OFFER YOU 300 WORDS IN SOCIAL ACTION TO COR- 
RECT OR. REFUTE CAVILEER’S REPORT STOP MUST 
RECEIVE COPY BY SEPTEMBER 25 STOP OTHERWISE 
MUST RUN ARTICLE AS IS. 

On September 25 the editors received the following telegram 
from Mr. Williams: MY LETTER EIGHTEENTH TO EDI- 
TOR SOCIAL ACTION IS ANSWER TO CAVILEER STOP 
PLEASE USE IT. 

SOcIAL ACTION /as no intention of red-baiting. We try to 
help each author obtain accurate facts on his subject. We have 
done so in the case of Mr. Cavileer’s statement on Claude - 
Williams. We pick men whom we believe competent in their 
field, and we give them freedom to make judgments in ac- 
cordance with the facts as they see them, whether or not we 
agree.—Editors. 


See — 
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A Program in San Francisco 
A very different sort of industrial chaplaincy is that of the 
Rev. Tom Simpson, appointed and financed by the Presbytery 
of San Francisco. In addition to visiting the war housing cen- 
ters in the San Francisco Bay area, and helping to make contact 
between the church workers, labor, government, and industry in 
these centers, Mr. Simpson has been accepted as a fraternal 
delegate from the Presbytery to the C.I.O. Industrial Union 
Council of San Francisco, and has not only been accepted by 
the Chamber of Commerce but also made head of its post-war 
planning commission. He has held several conferences of rep- 
resentatives of labor, capital, the government, the churches, and 
the public, primarily concerned with post-war conversion and 
readjustment. 


Schools for Church Workers in Industry 


In my visits to a number of war industry centers, I was sur- 
prised at the slight contact and even slight knowledge the 
church workers and trade union leaders had of each other. It 
is therefore important to note that for the past two summers 
an Industrial Relations Institute for Church Leadership has 
been held for six weeks in conjunction with the University of 
Wisconsin School for Workers. In 1944, approximately 25 
ministers and mission workers attended the School. This, plus 
the recent introduction of courses on labor in several of the the- 
ological seminaries, and the Presbyterians’ proposed school at 
Labor Temple in New York, provides much more adequate 
facilities for training workers in this area. 


Industrial Division of the Federal Council 


The agency best known to churchmen in the field of church- 
labor relations is the Industrial Division of the Federal Council 
of Churches. Thousands of copies of the Labor Sunday messages 
of the Federal Council are printed on church programs and bul- 
letins, and read from pulpits each year. A considerable number 
of newspapers and labor papers carry this message. Numerous 
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books, pamphlets and articles by the Reverend James Myers, 
Secretary of the Industrial Division, are widely used in the 
churches, and his most recent book, Do You Know Labor? is 
highly recommended by labor. 

In addition to writing and research on industrial questions, 
Mr. Myers gives much of his time to counseling local ministers 
and councils of churches. He has recently developed as a new 
technique in education an informal conference between church, 
labor, industry, government and consumer representatives in a 
community, at which there are no minutes and no resolutions. 
Mr. Myers does not claim that these conferences solve all indus- 
trial questions or eliminate all narrowly self-interested behavior 
by the groups who take part. But he believes that much indus- 
trial friction is based on lack of understanding and of acquaint- 
ance under favorable circumstances. 

Mr. Myers is constantly in demand to speak to church and 
labor groups. He attends many of the great labor conventions 
where he arranges for union officials to speak in Protestant 
churches and to become acquainted with Protestant church 
leaders. 


Labor Unions and Cooperatives 


Mr. Myers is also secretary of the Federal Council’s Com- 
mittee on the Church and Cooperatives. He has increased the 
interest of labor in consumer cooperation through exhibits at 
labor conventions and a valuable pamphlet on “Cooperatives 
and Labor.” Mr. Myers points out that if democratic partici- 
pation in the economic process is good, then it is important 
from the consumer's as well as the producer’s standpoint. He 
calls to the unions’ attention that higher wages may be absorbed 
entirely in higher prices unless wage earners are also organized 
as consumers. 

No department of the Federal Council may formulate a 
major policy without the approval of the representatives of the 
various denominations which make up the Council. This makes 
it possible for some denominations to go farther on some labor 
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questions than the Council. It is difficult for a national agency 
in most Protestant denominations to implement resolutions on 
social questions in the local churches, but it is even more difficult 
for an agency of a federation of denominations. Increasingly, 
however, both denominational and interdenominational bodies 
are stimulating local churches to face industrial questions. Much 
of Mr. Myers’ material is prepared with questions for discus- 
sion, addresses of agencies at work on the problems raised, and 
suggestions as to how church groups may take action. 

Other divisions of the Federal Council have relationships 
with organized labor and call on Mr. Myers for counsel. The 
Christian Commission for Camp and Defense Communities has 
some direct contacts with labor through the industrial and 
civilian chaplains described elsewhere. The Home Missions 
Council of North America deals with industrial workers in 
much of its urban work. The Federal Council’s Preaching 
Missions have conducted special meetings in factories and labor 
union headquarters. 


What Roman Catholics Have Learned 


The Roman Catholic Church in America is much further 
advanced than any Protestant denomination in the development 
of an approach to labor. The organization which probably has 
the most to teach Protestants in this field is the Association of 


Catholic Trade Unionists. 


The Association of Catholic Trade Unionists 


The Association of Catholic Trade Unionists is a Catholic 
apostolate for labor. It was established in 1937 in New York 
City by a small group of Catholic laymen, union members who 
were influenced by the Catholic Worker Movement.* “As a 


*The Catholic Worker Movement is a lay movement, European in origin, which 
practices voluntary poverty and social sharing much in the pattern of St. Francis 


of Assisi. 
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Catholic group they felt the need of a priest-adviser and one 
of their first moves was to approach Father John P. Monaghan 
who became the chaplain of the group by appointment of 
Cardinal Hayes.”* They began immediately to hold regular 
classes on the social encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII and Pope 
Pius XI, and on public speaking and parliamentary procedure. 
By fall they had opened a labor school, and they were soon 
publishing a bi-weekly paper. 


How A.C.T.U. is Organized 


In the summer of 1940, three years after the first study group 
had begun in New York, a national organization was formed. 
This organization called for a national secretary, responsible 
in turn to a National Council composed of two representatives 
from each local group. One of these two representatives must 
be the priest who is appointed chaplain for the chapter by the 
bishop of the local area. 

Local chapters and their members must: 

A. Abide by the teachings and practices of the Catholic faith; 

B. Oppose fascists, Communists, Nazis, racketeers, and their 
philosophies; 

C. Abide by the rules and regulations of the A.C.T.U. and 

of the local chapters. 

D. Be faithful to one’s union, maintaining dues and attend- 

ing meetings regularly. 

Members must be Roman Catholics and union members in 
good standing with exceptions made for priests who are chap- 
lains, teachers, or speakers for the organization, and for lawyers 
willing to give time to the legal work of the organization. 

Although the A.C.T.U. is considered a lay organization, not 
an official agency of the Church such as Catholic Action, it is 
notable that under its system of representation half the Na- 
tional Council must be priests. A history of the A.C.T.U. further 
states that “the control of the chapters (is) not . . . subject to 


*Rev. Joseph Oberle, “The Association of Catholic Trade Unionists,” p. 7. 
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a national authority because each chapter functions under the 
authority of the bishop of the diocese.”’* 


Labor Schools and Conferences 


The major activity of the A.C.T.U. is its labor schools. There 
have at times been over one hundred such schools in various 
parts of the country. They continue the original curriculum of 
the social encyclicals, parliamentary procedure and public speak- 
ing, and also include labor history and a course in Catholic 
ethics which must be given by a priest. With the exception of 
the New York school, which accepts students of any point of 
view, attendance is limited to Catholics. In New York many 
Protestant leaders, feeling inadequately trained in church and 
labor relations, have attended the Catholic labor schools. 

The A.C.T.U. has also held many open conferences in various 
cities, in which the moral and spiritual issues of the current 
labor situation were discussed in panel fashion. These meetings 
are similar to the Catholic Conferences on Industrial Problems 
which have been sponsored since 1922 by the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, official social action body of the Church. 


The Catholic Labor Defense League 

The A.C.T.U. now has a special department called the Cath- 
olic Labor Defense League made up of Catholic lawyers who 
offer their services to workers of any faith. League lawyers will 
represent the worker against the management in any case which 
it deems just, and where the union cannot or will not act on 
the grievance. 

The League is also willing to represent the worker against 
the union where his rights have been violated. For example, it 
defended a New York City subway employee tried and expelled 
from his union, and thus from his job, for asserting in a closed 
union meeting that the leaders of the union were following the 
Communist Party line and that union funds were being used 


*[ bid. 
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to support Communist activities. The A.C.T.U. lawyers took 
the case to the Supreme Court and won a decision that the 
man had been tried, though within the rules of the union, by 
the people whom he accused and that his civil rights were in- 
fringed by expulsion for criticism in a closed union meeting. 
The Catholic Labor Defense League now seeks a modifica- 
tion of the common union procedure of having trial boards 
appointed by the officers of the union, even when the officers 
are involved in the case. 


Opposition to Communists 

Local chapters and groups of the A.C.T.U. carry on cam- 
paigns against whatever they consider to be domineering or 
irresponsible leadership in unions, whether the aims of the 
leadership are personal, economic or political. Priests of the 
A.C.T.U. tell me that they have a responsibility to eliminate 
Communists from the leadership of unions because they are 
atheists. Atheists, they explain, do not respect the “living 
Christ” in men and are totalitarian in their methods. The spir- 
itual influence of atheistic leadership cannot be tolerated, as 
people learn mainly from their leaders. Other priests stress the 
idea that private property, though it carries with it social re- 
sponsibility, is one of the God-given natural rights of man, and 
therefore leadership by Socialists as well as Communists must 
be opposed. 

In practice the A.C.T.U. has sometimes advocated opposition 
merely to specific acts of union leaders, rather than made a 
general attack on the ground that they were Communists. On 
occasion A.C.T.U. leaders have made common ground with 
Socialists against undesirable union leadership. Their attitude 
toward the Socialist Party tends to be neutral rather than an- 
tagonistic. The A.C.T.U. constitution is not precise enough on 
these points to give a clear-cut answer, and policy seems to vary 
somewhat with the situation and the individuals concerned. 


Protestants Can Learn from the A.C.T.U. 
Protestant groups on the order of the A.C.T.U. have been 
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formed during the war period under the leadership of the 
Presbyterian Labor Temple in New York City and the Mullen- 
bach Institute in Chicago. In Chicago the group was drawn 
from several Congregational Churches and met in one of them 
on a father informal basis. In New York a small group met 
at Labor Temple twice monthly for discussion. They called 
themselves the Protestant Trade Union Brotherhood, and were 
concerned with helping their local churches orient themselves , 
_ more intelligently and closely to industrial problems, and with 
working out a sound Christian approach to their own labor 


Objections to the A.C.T.U.; Its Answers 


Criticism of this organization has arisen from many quarters and at many 
points. Some of the most common objections, and the answers the A.C.T.U. 
makes, are: ; 

Objection No. 1: In certain European countries separate Catholic unions were 
developed alongside the regular unions. Are not Catholics, by their pro-labor 
stand and by A.C.T.U. indoctrination, trying to win over the majority of the 
working people to their church, and will they not develop Catholic unions, 
freezing out other workers, if they gain a majority in the United States? 

Answer: The A.C.T.U. replies: In the days of Leo XIII there was great 
danger for Catholics in the ‘“‘neutral’’ or non-Catholic unions. Leo and his suc- 
cessor, Pius X, urged that Catholic unions be formed as a means to bring about 
justice and human tights. Pius X realized, however, that it was impossible to 
have every Catholic worker in a Catholic union and he left it to the bishops to 
approve (notice, not. merely to “‘tolerate’) the non-Catholic unions which 
Catholics might join. Pius XI said, “Since workers have no choice but to 
enroll themselves in neutral unions ... then it belongs to the bishops to permit 
Catholic workingmen to join these unions when they judge the circumstances 
render it necessary and there appears no danger for- religion, observing, however, 
the precaution . . . that side by side with these trade unions there must always 
be associations which give their members a thorough moral and religious train- 
ing, that these in turn may impart to the labor unions to which they belong the 
upright spirit which should direct their entire conduct.” 

While in Europe the Catholics were largely the peasant party and conld be 
kept from leadership in the social democratic and syndicalist unions of the 
Continent, in the United States they are largely day laborers and have often been 
organizers and leaders of the labor unions. In addition, many of the immigrants 
from Catholic countries, while keeping their Catholic connection as a part of 
their cultural and national pattern, are very much opposed to any attempt of 
the Church to coerce them and are cynical about the real motives and behavior 
of the priesthood. Thus the Roman Church in America has never been able 
tO prevent its communicants from /entering ‘neutral’ unions, and since these 
unions have not usually been atheist or Marxist in character, no prohibitory 
action was taken. Despite the Papal encyclicals, some American bishops’ and 
ptiests now actually require their workers to join unions known to be Com- 
munist-led, where there is a closed shop or no alternative union, but urge them 
to attempt to change the leadership and philosophy. 

(Continued bottom of page 24.) 
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situations. There were not enough members from any one 
union, factory, or industry so that joint action could be consid- 
ered. It is probable that the greatest values of this small effort 
thus far are the sense of solidarity and the stimulus to thought 
which it has given its members. 


Extend the Protestant Concept of the Ministry 


The Roman Church is fortunate in its ability to assign priests 
to all kinds of special services such as A.C.T.U. chaplaincies, 


which are clearly regarded as religious. Protestantism, it would — 


appear, must learn to extend its conception of the ministry into 


some of these areas also. The challenge of a Protestant Indus- 


trial Chaplaincy and a Protestant Order for Social Service is 


Objection No. 2: Protestant leaders often object that group action on labor 
questions by a Catholic bloc under the direction of the priests is an unfair 
interference in the rights of other groups. 


Answer: It would seem not only desirable, but necessary that groups of — 
Christians should discuss a particular labor situation and act together, attempting 


to maintain a Christian spirit of approach. Some of the A.C.T.U. groups have 
proved that such a caucus need not take unfair advantage of workers with other 
points of view. 

It should be noted that most Roman Catholic leaders in the labor field, in- 
cluding the leaders of the A.C.T.U., have enough confidence in the Protestant 
approach to labor, where it is genuinely Christian, that they are anxious to share 
the results of their experience with Protestant groups getting a start in the labor 
field. 

Objection No. 3: Within labor the most common criticism of the A.C.T.U. 


is from union officials and non-Catholics who fear that the unity of the workers — 


will be divided by bringing up the question of religion. 

Answer: The A.C.T.U. replies that it tries to get all democratic persons and 
factions to work with it in remedying a union injustice or weakness, that its 
basic principles of good unionism are derivable from reason as well as from 


=> + 


revelation and hence can be held in full unity with non-Catholics. It correctly — 


points out that a large part of its work has been in opposition to nominally- 
Catholic union leaders, and that it has not pushed its own members into leader- 


ship. Often it has supported a slate of honest non-Catholics against corrupt 
officials with Catholic affiliations. A.C.T.U. groups have earned the enmity of — 


Coughlinite and fascist groups in many situations. It is true that the publicity 
of the Association does not stress interfaith and interracial cooperation as other 


labor publications often do. Nevertheless, branches and schools of the A.C.T.U._ 


have Negro members, and thousands of non-Catholic workers and labor leaders 
appreciate the support and aid they have received from Catholic leaders and 
from the A.C.T.U. The stock of the Roman Church with workers of all faiths 


has risen greatly without creating the attitude that the Church is primarily a_ 


means to labor’s ends. 
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great when viewed in the light of what the Roman Catholic 
Church is already doing. 


Untonism and Middle-Class Protestantism 


It is easier for the Roman Catholics in America to develop 
a policy toward labor than for Protestants. An increase in the 
proportion of the national income going to labor meant, before 
the war at least, an improvement in the economic status of 
almost the entire Catholic population and in its ability to sup- 
port its churches. Catholic leaders have recognized this fact and 
regularly employed it in securing the interest of their churches 
and seminaries in labor. For Protestant leaders it seemed to 
mean a threat to the endowments of some churches, and to the 
relative economic and social status of the middle and upper 
classes to which most of their members belonged. With the 
development of large-scale industrial farming, the tremendous 
influx of Protestants into war work, and the growth of unions 
among agricultural and white collar workers, the contrast is not 
so sharp between the labor affiliation of Catholic and Protes- 
tant constituencies. It has become increasingly clear to Protes- 
tant leaders that there is a fundamental contradiction between 
their ideal of democracy in the local church and the support 
of the church by a few large contributions. The financial health 
of democratic Protestantism depends both on the achievement 
of a secure and reasonable income for the white collar and farm 
groups which have traditionally made up most of its member- 
ship, and on the integration of the new war workers, particu- 
larly those who remain in industry after the war, into the life 
and leadership of the church. 


Protestant Labor Churches and Institutes 


First Official Effort—Presbyterian Labor Temple 


While there were many attempts to minister to labor in the 
last two decades of the nineteenth century, the Presbyterian 
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Labor Temple in New York City was the first agency real 
senting an established denomination in this effort. The Temple 
was begun in 1910, when the Presbytery of New York was 
considering the disposal of a church on the Lower East Side 
where the influx of Catholic and Jewish people from Southern 
and Eastern Europe had replaced the Protestant constituency 
of the church. The Rev. Charles Stelzle, an ordained Presby- 
terian minister, a member of the Machinists Union, A.F. of L, 
and industrial secretary for the Presbytery, secured the use of 
the church for a religion and labor center. 


Forums on Religion and Labor 

Mr. Stelzle began at once a series of open forums on religion 
and labor, and on subjects of general interest to industrial 
workers. Since the building is only two blocks from Union 
Square, the project immediately drew an eager audience of 
political radicals and trade-unionists—Christian, Jewish, and 
atheistic. All were outspoken and most of them were sharply 
critical of the churches. Mr. Stelzle and other speakers repre- 
senting the churches at these forums admitted the truth of some 
of these criticisms, but defended the basic convictions of the 
Christian faith. They reminded the critics that a church as bad 
as they painted it would hardly pay for and operate a Labor 
Temple of this sort. 

Anti-religious social thinkers were also invited to discuss 
issues and share their social philosophies. Through the thirty- 
four years of Labor Temple’s existence, most of the leaders in 
Christian social theory and action and many well-known secular 
liberals and radicals, along with more conservative religious and 
social thinkers, have given lectures or taught courses in its halls. 
Refuge from Anti-Labor Raids | 

Labor Temple, almost from the beginning, made its facilities 
available to any labor or political group which lacked a meeting 
place of its own. In the early period of the organization of the 
women garment workers in New York, a drive was begun to 
close Labor Temple. The Presbytery, however, refused to 
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change Labor Temple’s pol- 
icy when they discovered 
that there was nowhere else 
for these women to meet ex- 
cept in the back of taverns. 
In the 1910’s, when labor 
meetings were subject to 
‘raids by a ‘Tammany-con- 
trolled police department, 
_and again in the early twen- 
ties when political radical 
meetings were indiscriminate- 
ly broken up, Labor Temple 
_alone enjoyed immunity, ap- 
parently because it was a 
church building. 


The Labor Temple School 


In 1925, a new seven-story 
building, equipped with 
meeting rooms, auditorium, 
chapel, gymnasium, and ex- 
tensive living quarters, re- 
placed the church structure. 
An extensive adult school of- 
fering training in parliamen- 
tary law, public speaking, 
philosophy, sociology, psy- 
chology and other subjects 
was developed under the 
leadership of Will Durant. 
Many brilliant young teach- 
ers unorthodox in their ideas 


SOME CHURCHES WITH A 
LARGE LABOR OR TRADE 
UNION CONSTITUENCY 


Mt. Olivet Community Methodist 
Church, Dearborn, Michigan. 
Minister, Owen Geer. Large 
number of Ford employees, some 
union officials, good relations 
with some union locals, varied 
and strong social action program. 

Summerfield Methodist Church, 
New Haven, Conn. Minister, 
George Butler. Mostly industriai 
workers, one-third in 1943 
worked at Winchester arms 
plant. Minister is an ardent Jabor 
and socialist promoter. 

Quincy Point Congregational 
Church, Quincy, Mass. Minister, 
Bedros Beharian. Ninety per 
cent of men in the church work 
in Fore River shipyard of Beth- 
lehem Steel Company. Last 
year’s church budget was $4,500. 
This year, $10,000. Average 
pledge, . fifty cents weekly; high- 
est, $1.50. 

Warren Street Methodist Church, 
Brooklyn, New York. Minister, 
Sheldon Rahn. A mission church, 
working class membership. 

Church of the People, Seattle, 
Washington. Minister, Fred 
Shorter. Has labor emphasis in 
educational program, but mostly 
intellectual liberal and socialist. 

First Presbyterian Church, Quincy, 
Mass. Minister, George Bevans. 
Minister was formerly of New 
York’s Labor Temple staff. He 
is one of strongest supporters of 
Quincy Industrial Chaplaincy 
program. Most of the congrega- 
tion are industrial workers. 


or in their teaching methods found a place here. In addition, 
all kinds of experimental education projects, religious and 
secular, were given meeting space at the Temple. 
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The Labor Temple has decreased its school program over 
the past ten years as other agencies with more funds available 
began to meet this need more adequately. At present, courses in 
English and citizenship, public speaking, current events, social 
psychology, and some languages are taught for the general 
public, and special discussion meetings are held on church 
‘and labor. The Labor Temple School never accomplished much 
in the field of church and labor relations, and most of its teach- 
ers were secularists, uninterested in or opposed to the church. 


Changing Function of Labor Temple 


Some New York City churches have on occasion avoided 
their own responsibility for education and action in the area of 
Christian vocation by contributing financially to Labor Temple's 
work. The situation is changing today, as more and more 
churches are anxious to bring diverse vocational groups within 
their own membership and to give personal and group counsel 
on Christian living in industrial relations. Labor Temple has. 
become a center through which local churches may train leaders | 
for this work, establish relationships with Christian and friend-| 
ly labor leaders, and learn what other churches and agencies | 
have been able to do. These services received an impetus from. 
the vote of the 1944 General Assembly of the Presbyterian | 
Church, U.S.A., to conduct an extensive training program for | 
city and industrial ministers and mission workers, and for} 
seminary students planning to go into the labor-church field. | 

This program is still in the formative stage. It is scheduled | 
to begin in January 1945 under the leadership of Dr. Jacob! 
Long, Secretary of the Department of City and Industrial Work} 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., and Rey. Laurence Hosie,, 
Director of Labor Temple. Much more training must become! 
available to a considerable group of church leaders if anything! 
like an adequate attempt is made to realize the potentialities; 
for a Christian ministry in the present industrial situation and 
in post-war readjustments. The projected Labor Temple pro-} 
gram may become the winter equivalent of the summer Indus- 
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trial Relations Institutes for Church Leaders at the University 
of Wisconsin. 


The Mullenbach Industrial Institute in Chicago 

A more recent agency comparable to the Presbyterian Labor 
Temple in New York City is the Mullenbach Industrial Institute 
in Chicago, established in 1940. The Institute is supported by 
the Council for Social Action of the Congregational Christian 
Churches, the Chicago Congregational Union, and individual 
contributions. It has served primarily the Congregational 
Churches of Chicago, but the counsel of the director, Frank 
McCulloch, is sought increasingly for Congregational and inter- 
denominational projects across the country. 

The work of the Institute in Chicago has included general 
conferences on labor problems with church, labor, business and 
government leaders; special conferences for seminary students 
in the Chicago area; the development of discussion groups in 
Chicago churches on a religious approach to labor and to the 
individual’s attitudes toward labor. 

The Institute has been more helpful thus far at orienting 
ministers, theological students, and trade unionists to specific 
labor problems than at developing either in the church or labor 
a clear and deep religious approach to industrial problems. It 
has not followed the practice of the Catholic Industrial Con- 
ferences of presenting a churchman’s evaluation of the spiritual 
issues involved as a part of each discussion. The Institute's con- 
ferences which have drawn most heavily and representatively 
from labor have had nothing specifically religious in them. 


Centering the Labor Program in Local Churches 

From the beginning of the Institute, the board of directors de- 
cided not to develop a special church or worship service, be- 
lieving that the local churches needed to minister more ade- 
quately to the workers within their membership and to draw 
in new ones. The local churches needed an approach to labor 
which would be neither patronizing nor uninformed, but rather 
a natural part of their religious life. 
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The experience of Labor Temple has borne out the Institute's 
wisdom. The Temple discovered that while contributing a con- 
siderable challenge to trade union, secular and radical groups 
from a Christian standpoint, it was not able to draw a consid- 
erable number of these people into a responsible religious 
fellowship. Labor Temple found that with a conveniently 
located building, an experimental sort of worship service and 
open forum can be conducted with a considerable labor audi 
ence. But the persons present at such forums are not likely to. 
be the most significant workers from an organizational stand- | 
point. There are advantages in the method of the Mullenbach | 
Institute in meeting at various churches, Y.M.C.A.’s and labor | 
headquarters so that the membership of these agencies come to | 
know more about the work of the Institute. 


The Church With a Socialist Gospel 


There is another labor church very different from New York's | 
Labor Temple or Chicago’s Mullenbach Institute—the Salem | 
Evangelical Church of Buffalo. It calls itself “the Working | 
Man’s Church,” and the problems of labor are central in its| 
thought and action. | 

The writer first heard of the Salem Evangelical Church from| 
a Pullman car porter several years ago. “I was organizer of! 
the union in the Buffalo area,” he told me, ‘‘and none of the! 
churches, Negro or white, would help us except Salem Church. 
They all either considered us radical, or were afraid to support! 
us, or they said it was outside of the church field. But the min-! 
ister of Salem came to us and asked what his church could 2 
to help. They had church suppers and raised money for out! 
organizing fund, they wrote letters on our behalf to the Pull-: 
man company and the government, they let us use their building! 
for organizing and educational meetings, and they supplied 
speakers and teachers for us.” ) 

When I asked other people from Buffalo if they knew any- 
thing about the Reverend Herman J. Hahn or his church, the 
usually referred to him as “the Socialist minister.’ For man 
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years the Reverend Mr. Hahn 
has sought election to various 


state offices on the Socialist ee 

P ck , lections from the Catechism of 
atty ticket. He still does. | the Salem Evangelical Church 

When I called him on the tele- used to instruct children for 
ey, : Nee ey Id church membership: 

phone and asked if 4 could come Q. What in its simplest form 


over and see the work of his is Christianity? 


Blessed are the Poor . 


church, Mr. Hahn said, ‘“‘Cer- A. The belief in and struggle 
ra. : 4 for a world of brother- 
tainly, come over right away, - hood and justice. 

there’s a Socialist Party meeting Q. What most hinders the 


realization of this ideal? 


going on now.” 
pons A. The exploitation of the 


I explained that I wanted to working class by the own: 
find out something about the ae Se i 
work of his church, rather than i pulpit SO die sagt laa 


the outside groups that met A. Private wealth always rep- 


there. “This is the work of our resents exploitation of the 
workers by the owning 


church,” he answered. ‘Most class. 


of the people are members of Q. What happened to Jesus? 
our church, and the church is ix ie owas parested, co 

‘ : bee demned, and crucified as 
pretty well behind the Socialist an agitator. 


Party.” , 
This turned out to be true. While there are various emphases 
and concerns among the members, the largest group seems to 
share the general philosophy of the Socialist Party, and none 
seemed particularly to object to this partisanship. 

Here is no situation where the minister of the church is split 
off from the members by his social views. A booklet published 
by a committee of the church set up by the congregational 
meeting of January, 1937, says: 

“Our church group . . . interpret(s) Biblical religion as a 
clear call for emancipation of the common people from eco- 
nomic bondage, bondage as ancient as the brickyards of Egypt 
and as modern as the industrial plant around the corner. 

“Tf God is love and if men love one another, then this divine 
and human love must find expression in this struggle of human- 
ity for freedom and the good life. Love must challenge and 
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oppose the forces that hurt and hinder men. This means con- 
flict. Love cannot offer to the oppressor class either peace of 
compromise but only the sword. 

“Our church must be a working class church. Loyalty to the 
Galilean Carpenter demands that we take sides in the class 
struggle. He did.” 


Personal History of Mr. Hahn 

Behind this church there is an unusual history. Mr. Hahn 
is a graduate of Eden Theological Seminary. He was pastor 
of Evangelical and Reformed churches in New Orleans and 
Toledo before he came to Salem Church. 

In 1922 when Mr. Hahn was called to be pastor of the small 
and financially weak Salem Evangelical Church, most members 
were industrial workers suffering seriously from the post-war 
recession of that period. A few people in the church already 
had a viewpoint similar to his own. From the day he arrived, 
he preached and said exactly what he thought, and urged action 
on the church to further the “social gospel.’” Some members” 
withdrew, but a few trade-unionists and Christian Socialists 
took their places. The church soon developed a social action 
program and stood behind its pastor in his work. 


A Congregation United in Social Action 

The congregational meeting of the church has regularly. 
voted support to union organizing drives and strikes, and the 
men of the church have reenforced picket lines while the 
women served coffee and sandwiches. Speakers, teachers, dis 
cussion outlines and the facilities of the church have been sup- 
plied to unions, and during the depression the Unemployed | 
League of Buffalo was organized at the church, which became | 
a clearing house for relief applications in the city. | 

In 1924 the church was instrumental in defeating an ordinance’ 
sponsored by the American Legion limiting the rights of free! 
speech in Buffalo. In 1927, Mr. Hahn was jailed when he pick- 
eted the Boston State House in behalf of Sacco and Vanzetti. 
Members of the church have worked: in the long campaign to 
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free Mooney and Billings, California trade union leaders jailed 
on doubtful evidence; in support of Loyalist Spain; in helping 
to organize consumers cooperatives in Buffalo; in support of 
the farmers union; and for the ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment. Current issues of the Salem Torch, paper of the 
Salem young people’s group, report a cake sale for the benefit 
of Japanese-American relocation, support the anti-poll tax cam- 
paign, urge regular church attendance, report on standings in 
the ping-pong tournaments, and announce that the Young 
People’s Socialist League would like new members. 


Soft Pedal on Redemption? 

Many socially concerned ministers who know Salem Church 
feel that basic elements in the Christian gospel are not present 
_—notably that the common sinfulness and inadequacy of all 
men and classes before God is ignored, and that the power of 
redemptive love across class lines is unstated. But they point out 
that the emphasis in Salem Church is constructive. It is an at- 
tempt to build a new social order, not primarily to discredit the 

churches and the economic order which it deems inadequate. 
Thete is opposition, but not personal hatred, toward the leaders 
of our existing economy. And there is evidence that a much 
higher regard for the possibilities of the Christian faith has 
been spread among the industrial workers and secular radicals 
of the Buffalo area. 

Recently when Mr. Hahn was seriously ill, affection and help 
came not only from his own church members but from organ- 
ized labor, people in the other churches, and from elsewhere 
around the city. 


Sacrificing Numbers for Action 

‘The congregation of the church is small, not much larger 
than when Mr. Hahn became pastor, and many of its members 
have been drawn from outside the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. The congregation does not expect to become large, but 
believes that it has an important mission in demonstrating what 
other churches ought to be doing. Mr. Hahn realizes that the 
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Salem pattern could not be instituted in most of the churches 
in the country. He says this is because most churches are ready 
to sacrifice principles, and effective action in support of those 
principles, for numbers. Salem Church has always been ready 
to sacrifice numbers for action. 


National Religion and Labor Foundation 


The largest agency with influence among Protestants cor- 
responding to the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists is 
the National Religion and Labor Foundation,* an interfaith 
organization composed primarily of union leaders and Protes- 
tant clergy and seminary students. Jewish participation in the 
Foundation is considerable, but for the most part Catholics are 
represented only through union leaders, partly because the 
A.C.T.U. and Catholic labor policy are already established. 


While there is no organization which serves as a clearing 
house for the majority of Protestants at work in church and 
labor relations, the R.L.F. comes closest to this function. 
The Executive Director, Willard Uphaus, probably knows 
more local situations where ministers are active on labor ques- 
tions and rudiments of church-labor councils are established 
than anyone else in the United States, with the possible excep- 
tion of James Myers, Industrial Secretary of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. He and Mr. Myers also know more labor lead- 
ers who are themselves religious or interested in cooperating 
with the churches than anyone else in America. 


There are functioning units of the R.L.F., usually in the 
form of city Religion and Labor Councils, in New Haven, 
Syracuse, Buffalo, Dayton, Chicago, and Cleveland; and in 
Toronto and Calgary in Canada. Cleveland was for several 
years the most vigorous center, with the Reverend Charles 


*Established in 1932 by Jerome Davis, then professor of social ethics at Yale 
Divinity School. 
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MacLennan serving as full-time director of the Religion and 
Labor Center. 


The New Haven Council in Action 


Perhaps the best example of a local Council without a full- 
time director is the New Haven Religion and Labor Council. 
During the past two years, a Yale Divinity School student has 
served as Director of the Council, and aid has also come from 
New Haven ministers and labor leaders interested in the work. 
With the influx of workers to munitions factories in New 
Haven, a serious housing shortage developed. The Yale Divin- 
ity School local of the R.L.F. joined with the New Haven 
Council in an effort to survey and meet the housing problem. 
The Council also held a labor school, at which faculty and 
students from the Divinity School and local ministers taught. 

The contributions of the National Religion and Labor Foun- 
dation to church-labor relations through its seminars, its locals 
in seminaries, its “Action Ballots” to help ascertain the social 
attitude of the clergy, have been numerous, varied and genuine. 
But the problems raised by its program are also numerous, and 
there is by no means agreement among its members on ways of 
solving them. 


; What is Basis of Church and Labor Cooperation? 


The problems center, for the most part, around the basis on 
which church and labor leaders should cooperate in the organ- 
ization. 

The Executive Secretary, Willard Uphaus, holds that the 
basis should be a common concern for mankind or for the 
underdog such as the prophets and Jesus clearly had. Humanists 
in the R.L.F. agree that this is the basis of “prophetic religion” 
and that it is the only kind of religion that matters. Most church 
leaders in the Foundation hold that the humanitarianism of 
the prophets and Jesus differs from other humanitatianisms in 
its relationship to God and resultant attitude toward man, but 
some accept the undefined humanitarian basis of the R.L.F. as 
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the only one which will really produce a large-scale meeting of 
church and labor leaders, and hope that they and their churches 
will witness effectively to the religious quality of their approach 
to labor once relationships are established. 

Others feel that the R.L.F. is relatively less valuable than a 
specifically theistic or Christian association would be, and some 
feel that it presents the churches to labor actually on an un- 
christian basis. Most of the R.L.F. leaders, in both church and 
labor, feel that concern for labor grows out of a general con- 
cern for mankind, whereas Claude Williams and some others 
feel that the basis is identification with the poor against their 
exploiters and that there can be no loyalty to mankind as a 
whole which does not in practice serve a reactionary function 
until after the working class has triumphed over its enemies. 


Attitudes Toward the Sources of R.L.F.’s Income 


These differences réflect themselves also in attitudes toward 
the sources of income of the R.L.F. During most of its 12 years 
a very small part of its budget came from organized labor, but 
in the last few years this has increased to 60 per cent of the total. 
Some church leaders object to this as making the R.L.F. a front 
for labor propaganda in the churches, comparable to the church 
contact work of the National Association of Manufacturers. 
Others hold that the function of the R.L.F. really depends on 
the integrity and breadth of concern of the leaders of the or- 
ganization, not on the source of the contributions, but fear that 
most churehes will nonetheless regard any primarily labor- 
sponsored agency as merely a union front. Some point out that 
it is difficult for the organization to evaluate the good and bad 
in unions who contribute to its budget, since there is not the 
acceptance of criticism from without and within that one finds 
in the church, and union leaders may be apt to point out the 
value of R.L.F. contributions to their members in terms of 
“what we get out of it.” Others reply that labor is still under 
fire, not established as the churches are, and that for the time 
being at least, criticism should come from within the unions 
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or from those who have previously established their loyalty to 
the labor movement. 


How Can a Religious Man Best Serve Labor? 

There is a second difference of opinion concerning the basis 
of religious work in the labor field. Mr. Uphaus feels that it is 
important to present union work and union struggles as a re- 
ligious enterprise—an enterprise sometimes more genuinely re- 
ligious than work within the organized churches in terms of 
the spiritual solidarity of collective effort. Seminary students 
commonly want the R.L.F. conferences and resources to provide 
them with insights, associations and training for the industrial 
chaplaincy and for ministering more adequately to workers 
within the framework of their local churches. Part of this con- 
flict could be solved if the R.L.F. could interest in labor work 
the undergraduate Christian students who have not yet begun 
specialized vocational training. Some agency, more committed 
to labor than the church as a whole, would also seem to be 
needed to reach local church youth and adult workers, and to 
help produce new religious labor leadesship. 


Some Conclusions 


The intent of this survey has been to encourage the reader 
to make his own recommendations for better church and labor 
relationships. No single project described is doing all the things 
that ought to be done in church-labor relations or is free from 
criticism. This has not been an inclusive survey, but I believe 
fairly representative of the significant work being done by 
churches and unions in this field. The number and variety of 
experiments and well established projects are all too small. . 

In the post-war period of readjustment, labor may lose in- 
terest in the church, even as a social force. The unions may lose 
ground. The flux of populations to new jobs and new localities 
may divert the churches’ current interest in industrial workers. 
Many of the projects now planned and the organizations al- 
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ready active in church-labor relations may collapse or become 
ineffectual. Yet there is more opportunity ow to establish close 
relationships between the Protestant Church and labor than 
there has been in this century. It is important that the oppor- 
tunity be employed wisely. We have some valuable experience 
from which to build. Out of it has emerged these fundamental 
emphases: 


Both Labor and the Church Have Responsibilities 

1. Labor should continue its attempt to find common ground 
with the churches. 

2. Labor leaders need the help of church people and min- 
isters in proving to the rank and file of labor the value of this 
search for a common ground. 

3. Labor leaders have a dual responsibility: (a) to represent 
the interests of their members; and (b) to recognize and eval- 
uate honestly the peculiar insights and contributicns of a reli- 
gious approach to a worker's problems. Should labor leaders 
regard the churches and the religious view of life merely as a 
means to their ends, they may win a few dogmatic followers 
for “labor,” but the masses of religious people will eventually 
react, both against labor and against the ‘‘social gospel” em- 
phasis in the churches. 


4. The church should greatly extend the implications of its 
present ministry to war workers. Most churchmen regard this as 
traditional religious and social service. It is also an opportunity 
for Protestantism to become more than a collection of class and 
racial churches, and to move in the direction of the church uni- 
versal. For Protestant churchmen, as for Jacob at Bethel, God 
may become universal when they rediscover him in a new place 
and in a new experience. 


5. Church workers in industrial communities should seek 
the understanding and cooperation of trade union and business 
leaders on terms which neither take advantage of the workers 
nor overlook the fundamental concerns of the church. They 
should know the facts on employer and union attitudes, gov- 
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ernment agencies and regulations, and post-war proposals and 
developments. 

6. A ccoperative exchange of information between church 
agencies doing industrial work can improve the effectiveness 
of our industrial ministry and make available valuable but little 
known experiments to church people, seminaries, labor, and 
industry. 

7. There are moral problems involved in the choice of union 
membership and unicn methods, in attitudes toward the em- 
ployer and the public, and in questions about the nature of the 
economic order. Religion must illuminate these problems which 
are becoming more and more central in the lives of American 
people. More emphasis is needed in our churches and church 
schools cn Christian vocation and on labor organization as a 
personal responsibility and as a vocational field. 

8. At the least, more trial efforts need to be instituted in 
developing various types of industrial chaplaincies and in train- 
ing laymen, seminary students and ministers for this work. 

9. There is needed an association of Protestants who are in 
labor unicns and are conscious of résponsibilities to their 
fellow-workers and to scciety growing out of their Christian 
faith. This association oucht (a) to try to reach the rest of the 
church, and (b) to provide a living witness to the Christian 
approach within labor. 

Even in a world in which someone is always trying to exploit 
personal contacts for narrowly partisan reasons, it is not too 
difficult to come to a common understanding with one another. 
Organized religion and organized labor perhaps claim the 
allegiance of moze people than any other organizations in 
America. They have certain common ideals. They are subject 
to institutional and personal corruption, and to both just and 
cynical criticism. No assumption ought to be made that their 
interests are identical; it is clear that many of them are com- 
mon. Jn any case. there is no excuse for not knowing and under- 
standing cach other. The lives of millions of people can be 
enriched by that kniowlcdge and understanding. 


Opportunity Now 


“There is more opportunity now to establish close 


relationships between the Protestant Church and labor 
than there has been in this century.” 


Here are some of the people and institutions covered in this issue's 
report on church and labor relations: 
Organizations 
NaTIONAL RELIGION AND LABOR FOUNDATION, 106 Carmel Street, 
New Haven, Conn. (Executive Secretary, Willard Uphaus) 
ASSOCIATION OF CATHOLIC TRADE UNIONISTS, 116 Lafayette Street, 
New York City. 
CHRISTIAN COMMISSION FOR CAMP AND DEFENSE COMMUNITIES, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
MULLENBACH INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE, 1618 West Washington 
Boulevard, Chicago 12, Illinois. (Director, Frank W. McCulloch) 
PEOPLES INSTITUTE OF APPLIED RELIGION, Suite 420, 131 W. 
Lafayette, Detroit 26, Mich. (Director, Claude Williams) 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE, 1312 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. (Director, Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
John A. Ryan) 
PROTESTANT TRADE UNION BROTHERHOOD, Labor Temple, 242 E. 
14th St., New York City. 
INDUSTRIAL DIvISION, FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. (Secretary, James Myers) 
Churches: 


SALEM EVANGELICAL CHURCH, 26 Calumet St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Minister, H. J. Hahn) 

PRESBYTERIAN LABOR TEMPLE,:242 E. 14th St., New York City. 
(Director, Laurence Hosie) 


Industrial Chaplains : 


Rev. CHESTER UNDERHILL, Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Quincy, Mass. 
Rev. THOMAS SIMPSON, San Francisco, Calif. 
NorTHEASTERN LUMBER CAMP PanrisH, Old Forge, N. Y. 
Labor Leaders: 


JOHN Ramsay, United Steelworkers of America, CIO, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kermit Epy, 718 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington, D.C. 

DwicHTt Brapiry, National Citizens Political Action Committee, 
205 E, 42nd St., New Yok City. 


